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Tnis paper is an attein|>t' to have an overview of poverty in one 



of the moa^^^^affluentf nations in ♦the whole world, America,* aifi^what this 
means to its Blackpoplli-a44on^j^d^ special emphasis on the Black youth. 
The purpose. of this paper is: . 

I 

.* 1« to give a definition and sotne dimen^lons^^^f-poverty in J:4le. 




United States of America 
2# to find out the scop(j^and consequences of poverty in ^n . ' - 

affluent society , ^ /rnerica, to its Black youths t ' 

3» to review the already existing strategies to combat poverty 

4. to examine a numbed of the major characteristics of poverty 
as different from poverty in less affluent societies 

5. to suggest other ways and means of alleviating dnd finail'y* 
solving the poverty problems, especially in the Black 

^ community. * ^ " * . - ' " ^ - * . \ ^ 

There are many facets of poverty v:hich need to be explored yand examiiled, 

' S 

sub- 



but the 4)uthor has elected to discuss 'the af)ove purposes, .since the 
tject is such* a broad one. ' ^ I > 

What is Poverty 

to confuse the meaning of poverty with the methods governmental agencies 
and other institutions measure it. -GJE course^ they all have close affinity 
but are separable issues. From time immemorial^ paveri;^ has meant differ- 



The author warT\8 readers on thi>q topic to be very careful not 



things to different people. There are certain aspects of poverty that can 

be very^ easily measured whereas *there .are others that are iwa^asurable. 

^ ^ I-' \i .. 

' ^ ' " / . . ' . 

The, most salient aspect' of the definitions of poverty should be thfe most 

-\) 

crucial for the .author^s, purposes which are most closely related tp the • 
* J* \ . . 

reasons why p^op'le are concerned with it: After having ascertained what 

these definitions ^re, then we should attec.pt to determine whether and how, 

well* poverty in these terms* 'can be-measurabl,et . - • . 

- • • , • » ' . \ 

Many a man has defined? poverty as some sort .of insuf f iciency^ df 



^ means relative to needs or better ^still as , a^ situation of money lessne^s . 

Dale Tussing in -his book entitled, Poverty In A'Dual Economy, defined^ 

poverty to mean: ^ ^ , * . ' ^ 

\ gn aspect of *social pathology tliatr includes 
^. not. only moneylessness , ^^but deipend^ncy, help- 
/\ lessness, lack of political influence, and 

' .the like.l ^ . . / 

pa? this instance poverty is a. conditio^ of pov/erleSsness / and so this 

aspect of it cannot very readily be measured. 

The Moiteyless Aspect of Poverty . j 

Poverty in the sense of m^'neylessness means not having enough ^f 

the legal tender which is ,the basic/ medium of exchange to satisfy the 

fundamentr*! human needs. This means that one in such a predicament cannot 

function economically and socially well. We are all aware of the fact that 

no rational being c!an function well without the purchasing power which is 

derived from the* ownership of money. In every society, primitive or 

civilized, fundamental human needs are alWriys'iTi existence, Equally im- 

portant is the fact that although standards of living vary from place to 

place and over some time period, there are stil'l many .coijunonalities of 

minimuras sucbas nutritious food^ rest or sleep, and shelter, clothing in 



both cold an4. warm areas; medical care and. sanitation, aifd recreation 
and enter tainnent. On the basis of these factors we can jolly well say 
that poverty* is a lack of sufficient resources, or mone)^; to-us^. in pro- 
cut in^ all these factors* ^ 

Standard of living differ^ from one society to the othei: and the 
methods of satisfying: various, human needs' are' iistially determined by-the 
society. For instance in some cull:ures' each family g^up may grow^its ^ v 
own food. In some others, food may be bought daily in village or town- 
ship markets or'in sifiall corner nei>ghborhood stores. In the more affluent 
cultures^, ,such\as the United States of ^America, food, some of it canned or 
frozen, may tie bought in larger quantities in shopping centers or grocery 
Stores. Ihe food buyers usually use 'their cars or pick-up to transport 
\t to i^ final desinations. They own refrigerators . ahd freezers to^" 
store the different kinds of food stuffs. In this instance, poverty ylll ^• 
certainly .^e (fefined differently in each of these societies. In one cult- 
^ure, obviously the less, affluent one, the lack of refrigerator may indi- 
cate indigence and in others it will not^be.^ As can be sensed by now, 
'there is no universally applicable standard of poverty either in terms 
of dollars or im terms 'of goods and services t 

Accbrding to Tussing, conceptually, the most direct way to de- 
tetmine. v^ho is poor in a society is to draw a list' of the basic goods ^and 

servicoo needed to function in that society and place a money value 
• • • 

theni. Persons v;hose .incomes are below that value, that is* people, whose 

means are Yiot enough to fulfill their basic needs, are 'Hways classified 
* ^ / ♦ ' 

as belpc poor. To the author of this paper, that is a, very binide method 
of describing thi^ ones who are impoverished but it can be improved by 
excli'tliij- all the pcr-sotis whose incomes are transitorily low, such as t 



graduate students and those who,. are temporarily between jobs, whose life-^ 
long incomes are expected to be fairly high, for whom low incomes axe not 
a permanent problem to be passed on to the next generation, and who$e in- 
comes do nol: in the least constitute a social problem. '* 

As Tus'sing pointed out, a person who has a, job that pays Ihim 
precisely the minimum needed to fu^tion acq9i*ding to the on-going standard 
but who^s unable to.be certain, that he will have enough to get by tomorrow 
if his income falls or his needs increase is in a highly vulnerable situa- 
4:ion. The one may become poor at any r.oment* ^xhat limits his r^ge of 
choices and affects^ his pattern of behavior. ."Economic vulnerability can 



be avoided and economic security achie^^, id four ways thus: 

1. by the ownership of ^wealth or .hssets, 

2. by access to credit^ that is the ability to borrow, 

3. by all sorts of insurance, ^nd 
,4. b^ income-maintenance programs*^ 

If a eounticy ^ does not ha^re/^any weffare^rograms , and the individual do^s 



not have any insurance, the only pCssfBle way to ^provide for such economic 
hazards as sickness, unemplayn^ent, and perhaps, busineks^^ilures, is by\ 
saving, accumulation of wealth, or by maintaining a good ctedit rating, - 
which often is dependent upon wealth. It is quite obvious that an indi-' 
vidual can have" no tangible or non-tangible assets, and no credit-, and yet 
he fairly invulnerable to economic hazards if he is protected by medical 
insuralice, workman^s compensation" if he works for others and not self-em- 
ployed, retirement ptmsions, and Such other thin*gs. An, individual wjio does 
have income security, insurance, and sdmc assets may be les-e poor than one 



who has higher income but. who has' none of the above mentioned protections.; 
Tovezty in Account of Powerlessnfiss 

The human beings who are poor not only differ from the n on- • 
poor in 'the'amount of money they have at their disposal, bijt also differ 
psychologically as well as economically; Research and experience have indi- 
cated tha^ poor individuals have higher than mean rates of criminality, 
suicide, narcotics addiction, physical and mental illness, and alcoholism. 
It is very likely that the poor may live in unhealtly environments in physi- 
cally dangerous str^xctures. Family 'and^im.e times social, disunity is 
prevalent *to them^ All these' problems ^re usually coinpounde^Jf by a path.o- 
logical feeling of powerlesshess. The poor live lives that are o^d^red 
apparently by fbrces outside theif control, t^r is bV people in the posi- ^ 
•tion of authority. Dr. Kaggstrom, writing on th^ subject of poor people, 
had the following to say: 

. • . the poor are 'faced with a particularly difficult 
variety of situational dependency, a helplessness to 
'affect many important social faptors in their lives, 
the functioning or purpose of which they do n.ot under-/ 
^ stand, and which are essentially unpredictable to^^hem^ 



J 



In many countries of the world, incWing the Upited States of America, 
the poor seem to accept that they are failures as they have been labelled, 
by the society* Material success is very highly respected and therefore ^ 
important. The survival of the poor in American society is o^ten depend- 
ent upon others; ^their apathy in social matters is hel&htened by their 
economic "^Inerability. - " 

Oh the basis of the above points the writer feels that what 
individuals regard as the problem of poverty is not identical with insuf- 



flciehcyyaf -means relative to needs;. The\author feels that poverty is ' 
measured in terms of lack of power as well a)s' money. The power that is 
referred to here is that sort essential to control over one's own destiny. 
In reality, there are some individuals who ar^ poor i^n terms of money ^ 
income, swings, and the ,abili^y to meet futujj^ needs who are not poor iji 
the pathological sense associated with^powerT^sness. Perhaps, people'' 
who c^n be classified into this group are not very mgny, howevej, since 
moneylessness is important part of powerlessness. ' , 

" To equate poverty with powerlessness has some implications. One 
of the imp(frtant implications -is tl?at many of the Effective solutions to 
£he-povei;ty problem must come from the podr people themselves. There are * 

two mo-vementa such as the National Welfare Rights ,Organi-zation and the ^ 

. ^ ^ , v.. ■ ' \ ^ _ 

WoodlaWTi Organization whos^-g^ls are tKe betterment of the economic condi^ ^ 

tions of the*" welfare recipi-ents," and al^t^Jiiaking It possible for the poor 

tojiave some say in some matters ^affecting *tHeif ^ives. O^n. the other hand, 

some seejningly aiitigiJ^er ty programs that reinforce dependency and power- ^ 

\ ' / / 

sis by taking away from the .poor control over their own lives may 

rease their sense of psychological dependency, rtultify their, ^ 

development and perpetuate their poverty. 

» . 

In this case the/aufhor of this pa^er is using, power to mean a ' 
■ 

freedom, the ability to make choices essentially? affecting one*s 

own life. The people who* command very high money incomes have* many m'ore 

i ^ * ^ ^ .. 

choices than thos^e people who have -meager incomes. These people can choose 

\ " ^ . . ' 

where they will live, what forms of entertainment and recreation they will 

like to enjoy, how they will like -to dr^s and most often where they will 

} • «• • 

like to Work. Because of t;he8e, m9neylessness is a vital aspect of power- 

lessness. ' « , * - * 

■ > 9 •. 
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' I " . . •' ■7. • 

In actuality, the concept of poverty as powerlessness, underlines 



t]S^>salifent aspect of economic vulnerability. The people who are poor 
hMfe a line of demarcation sepatating them from the rich in tenps of their 
greater vulnerability to economic catastrophe, a vulnerability t;hat limirs 
th^ir choices, and hence their freedom, and by their pfesent standard of 
living. On the whole, lack of money and Economic vy^fier^b^ity are sure 
forms of powe^lessness. ^ ^ ^ - 

^ What Are the Causes of /<ar.€rtcan Poverty ' ' 

It would be a very serious -error to think unilaterally that the 
characteristic of the ppor such as their race, the sex, of the head of the 
family, their age, their type of residence, their level of education are 
necessarily the cause of their poverty. In the W9rds of Tussing, '»*Rural 
families are more likely to be poor than urban families, but this does not 
mean that living in the countr/ is necessarily the caus^^of poverty, Bl^ck^ 
kre more likely to be poor than' whites, fbut this.does^ot mean that blackness 
per se is/ a caure of poverty," Before we can assert that any particular 
chaCract eristic or combination of characteristics of'^the poor is a cause ojC 
poverty we must be in a position to explain the process of causation that . ^ 
makes this so.* We must be able'^to provide a good, theory of poyerty, distin- 
•quish between what things or phenomema that first make a person family, of a"^ 
group poo^^ and such things or' phenomen'a that keep them poor. Human beings in 
every country face all sorts of, hazards that can make them poor such aSr the 
death or disappearance of a husband; or^ father, sickness or accident ; ^^nemploy 
ment or other business reve*rsesV floods, earthquakes, and other calamities; 
vars7^1^iet5^ o^^tner events that disrupt ^ normal- patterns of life. 'lissome • 
countries whe're therTlt^-no^^ood well^are/^ystem or if; there is one; it/has * 



been disrupted, these common .^nd universal hazards may create .poverty^ that for • 

_ ; ^ , ^ ' • " 

various reasons becomes chronic. * • . ' * 

*• ^ ' • • 

I, ' • 

. • * A- country's sys'tem ofj^elfaire is largely important in (determining 

' \ / t' ' . ' '. * ' •* * 

. * • \. - • ^ - ' 

whej:hpii tjiere.^wjlll be ghronic poverty, In*any soclptj^ in Which the welfare*^ 

'V ' \ . ^ K ' ' ' 

.system IS Well organised and administered, there is no necessa3;:j/ reason for 
chrpnio poverty to develop, ♦ , . \, * 

* ' In an aggregfate sense,, poverty may caused. among the minority of a 
larger^' society b^ employment -di^crdminatiiDn, But at^the macro level racial dis- 
crimination is .nc^ the 'direct causb of poverty, *As Alfred Dale has pointed* out, 
ending' discrimination in this* case would not v id or even reduce poverty although 

'it would redistributfii it, ThJsp v/xitei^j last point here is an e^xample of the 
•fallacy of^cgmposition'', of reasoniug.'Trom the part to the whole, and also of 

■ assuming that -wl^aj* caus.es individual poverty causes aggregate poverty as well. 
According to* the author^ Research, it may' but often it does not\ 



Two Theories of Poverty . ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

* The case and generic theories have 'been advanced hf Tussin*g and has . • 

*Tj^ed themto.further describe sdmc of the causes of poverty. Under the-case , 

theory, .he has attributed^ some of these charadtdristics of the poor as the causes, 
• ^ , . . \ ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

their intelligence, education,, skill, handicap^., , health,, age, marital stattis,'sex/ 

religion of' resitlenoe, and fanjily size. In some case§ the features cited as ^ 

Causes- of poverty, reflect some- Kind of presumed defect in the poor such as low 

intelligence or ^n imwilXingness to v;crk. It- must" be understood here that in-' 

telligence^as usfcd her^lneans just the skill to accumulate wealth and has little 

,.or no relationship With the intelligence for formal educational perfoahnance, In^'' 

this J^iepr^^h^ef ore.^ 'Ppve^^ comb^ation^of individual character- 

istici and ^^cial policy. 




ThQ second theory; of poverty biowri &s generic wMch maintain \that 
j^overty results from a general economywide problems rather ^lan from individual 
characteristics. The most glaring examples of the^.^q)^ca^itity of generic 
theories are in poor, underdeveloped countiu.es where poverty can hardly be said 
to derive froDj indi^dual defects. In developed courvtries^ like America ^and 
some CQuntries of EurojJe, the main generic problem is inadequate* employment 
opportunities. Because tfiere are not enough jobs, some people are unable to 
^locate any jobs at 'all, while many others are just able to find part -time or- 
intermittent -jobs or sometimes regular full-time work at very low wages.* As 
can be realized from the above factors,- for reasons which are not related to 

IF . 

personal features or characteristics there aj*e usually so many non-poverty- 
l^vel jobs in the country and those \^ho; cannot, obtain them may be poor. This 
stateraent will be true only as long as the economic system and socj.al policy 
do not v/ork to i^pread the consequences of generic systems more or less evenly 
over tKc entire population of the particular country.. From what has been 

V ^ ^ ' ^ ' I r 

already said, one caij now see that poverty arises not only out of generic ^ ' 

■ - • ' " / ' • ' ' ' 

econotiic problems such as' inadequate emplo^ent c^pportunities , biit out of the' 

characteristics of the economic system and social pelipy. 

other Independent C auses of Poverty . • * I 

' 7- — ^'.^'^ 

. ^ ; . There are three other import$.nt causes of poverty in America ^uch 

■ \- ■ . , • " •. - *■ ■ /• 

as: '^l. Personal- Bijidequacies, 2. Lack of Education and T^^lning arid 3. . 

Economic S)|stem. Many people are permanently handicappeji by \oy intelligence, 
"* chronic physical ailments, crippling es or mental. illness. * Since 

; these groups of ^^t^ople are less productive or absQlutely unproductive,' the ^ / , 

incomes which tley eaVm are usually less, ^ as a result they^are chron^ically I 

^poor. Of course c large proportion of people in this category have been madps 

^ - . ' • 1 ' 

tfhat they are by pioyerty^ One should understand that health and nutrition ate 
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• ■ ^ • 10, 

crucial in infldencii^g human intelligence. -In many instances, therefore, 
personal inadequacies are not the ultimate causes of poverty. 

' According to Ferman, when people become pc^^ecause of chronic 
physical ailments, their poverty is caused by implicit social decision. 

•Tlvere should be no tangible reason why, unless the society itself is poor, 

1/ ■ • 

why hahdicaped people .should live on what they are able to parn or on what 
poverty-level transfers. If such people are poor, it. is as a result of ^ 
t^eiT handicap and society's 'reaction to it^ Inadequacies in the welfare ^- 
: system-jnSy be considered as one of t^e caus^§. of permanent poverty of^ their 
children. ' 

Lack of Education and Training '^^'^ 

Wheit one looks at the statistics of the -working poor^ .one fijids a 
very high concentration of persons who have 'neither adequate education noi: 
^ marketable skills. The autiior's research indicated' that there is a close 
\.link "between ediieation .and higli earnings, but scxme of '*the linkage presumably 
causal in nature I'" It is ^erefore proper to attribbte. some poverty to a ^ 
lack^ of education and. other training. As Tussiij^ ppinted out it is too 
difficult \o ascertain hc>w'inuch difference years' of education make" in deter- 
mining income. Obviously, education has' a big connection. with other variables 
that are crucis|lj^ important in making some i^npact on the income /of parents: ^ 
Social G^lass and positipn, health, race, and intelligence. Furtheijjfiore, 



employers tend to use educational attainment as represented by^ such items as 
diplomas,- degrees *of year$. spent in school as a proxy for desirable traits 
siich^^ ability^, .knowledge axid^a^nbition, traits that people with l^ss f-ormal 
education haye'pn a* large scale. In some^ cases, eii5)loyers are likely to use 
e4ucational attainment as a job rationing device to weed out applicants and 
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simplify th.e, hiring pfrocess during the prolonged perxo^^ of econonip 
slacks recessions, ,and depressions. 

In such instances as the abo^e one ean realize that it is the 
distribution cf education that influences the allocat'iou of jobs in an 
econoiny* For some people p.ore education vrill not necesaarily mean mpr^ 
jobs, it may only mean .a different distribution of jobs. Further educa-, 
tion for many may not change the situation if it does not change the^s- 
tribution. The impact of educ^ktion on income may perhaps be. exaggerated, 
but this does riot mean that education is not crucially important/ SoUnc-'"' 
times lack of formal education may not be the ultimat^ cause of iy>verty. 



4 



Education is a spcial rather than qfprivate good in many countries. For 
tMS reason "^ts distribution and amount are affected by governnieAt policy. 
If kovernment policy makes for an uneven distribution of educational 
benefits, and if that uneven distribution causes unequal incbities or even 
to poverty, we can attribute inequality of incoma partly to public policy. . 

Seligman has pointed out that it may be true that cliildren who ^ 
* come from poverty stricken homes lack the motivation to learn that others 
have, and their parents may fail to encoura|:e and infuse into thenj the 
spirit, and a desire for learning. In such a case, even if Society provides , 
what appears^ to be equal educational ^opportunity for all, the performance 
of such children in school will be inferior. Tlie econoihist, Carroll, has 
also Indicatec? that educational preferences, desires, and motivations can 
be endogenous, that is caused by poverty and characteristics assoclalNiit^ 
.' with poverty. Nevertheless, the acquis it ionx>f a £;ood formal education, is 
one of the strategies in the fight against povorf.y. 
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Economic. Systeias ' ^ . 

There are four popular eoommic system^ such as 'capitalism',': 
socialism, Goijimunisni, and fascism!,, dne thing should be'noted heir^, and 
that is thaCv tK^re are widely held theories which attribute poverty and 
other, social ills, such as imperialism^ miliCarism, and unemployment to 
.one or the other economic system;- ;* < ' ' / ^' 

bfany people in Aiqerica have ascribed poverty in this country to 
tlie ecoriomic system v:hich is *fcapitq?lism. Some argue that this system pos- 
ses^ses most .of the tr;:its that causiS a, large number' of citiketis to be .poor, 
or example, they avzvxe that' the firms' face competition ^from others, the 




ethpix?yees face cor^petition from Jpthe^, and each capitalist f^ces cbmpe 



tition BToni many' oUK^. capitalists^ . Dale pointed oat that the-altlmate" 

' o * / " \ ' / V> ;v ^ / * • • 

eebnoraic san^ions fox poor performance are business failiires, the. loss of 

one's job, the c^lfi-ar-se of g^feocU lvalues and others* Lesser sanctions ,ixx- 

^. elude dectcasing pr^fitsV i^P^'^^^g^s or frequent lay-offs and market: losses • 

The capitalist systot Jc^j^eMs upon these sanctions for the effective func- 

tioning of the syst'^u^lv - x 

In actual! -no one eponomic system single-handedly causes 

chronic poverty, hvX many aspectsVof economic systems are quite important ' 

in, determining t;he' IxV.elihood and l^eatures of poverty. 

Summary, 

* ^ . The incxdeiice of iv^V^^y can be seen to be highest among the 
minority grpups e^;vc<d..^i3y the Blades because discrimination ^las made them 
have hM^JttrSsl^ access to the neans for the accumulation of wealthy and 
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13. 

iea^t opportunity to acquire title to and to work xd.th accuinulalb^jig physi- 

r 

cal capital. Sharecropping, trade unions, the United States pepartment of 
Agriculture, and the American School, System have all place^ obstacles be-^ 
tween capital and the members of particular minorgky groups, especially 
the Blacks. , 

The original state 'of human beings was poverty. People'^ould a 
) 

leave such stat^by acquiring capital,* either accumulating wealth tTirough 
learning or physical capital by developing land o^' constructing buildings 
and machines. Some of the conditions, that prevent acquisition of capital 
by blacks are the same* factors that ptevent acquisition of cajpital, human 
and physical, by the, white dominant group. The only factor in this in- 
stance which does not apply to the dominant group is discrimination. The 
factors incltfde the following: inadequate^' ^prenatal and obst>^trical care, 
malmitrition, inadequate knowledge of learning and work opportunities, 
inadequate education and training, and insufficient aggregate demand. 
Blacks are special in that these factors inhibit their capital accumulation 
especially severely^ To reiterate,! in addition Blacks have been and are 
obj.ects of discrimination that exclude them^ from learning and from work 
that would utilize their ability. On the whole, discrimination by M^rica's 
\^hite majority has scared the self-image of many members of fthe Black race, 
arid has thereby restricted their belief in the possibility of and their 

, ^ •• • ■ . / 

interest in reaching for success in the national economic activities. 
Conaequences of 'Povertj^ ^ Black Youth 

There have been series *of research which have attempted to suppo 
' the idea that growing up in dilapidated overcrowded homes, and crime and 
disease ridden neighborhoods cause a .child to (a) accept these environmental 



y ' i [ I 

features as part 'Of th4 normal order of things, (b), to become demoralized, ^ 

i ' \ " 

and (c) to rebel against these features of his envirornent. ' • 

^ • ^ ^ , ; ' ' • ♦ 

The youths ,frc5m^pbverty-stricken families are deprived of the 
fit J 

/ ' 

br^ad range of escpeiriences which are .available ta youths from higher-rinr 
come families. 'Their limited imagery of the x^orld mei:es it harder for 

then to succeed in one ,crf the most important stepping stones to better 

f * ' ' " ^ k 

endeavors , "th^ schjpol. tiany of the poor Black families ai'e not in a posi- 

tlon to provide the youths with these experiences and widened images be- 

cause of their own^ limitations. They seem to be' unaware of the benefits 

of all these necessary^ experiences and* the v^lue system centering in the ^ 

institutions of education of ^d^^ferent levels; ^ ; *^ . 

•t ' ' \^ ' ' ' /t" - - 

Harold Shepp£,rd, describing this^ituation furthef,,' had this to 

say^ "Placement at hi'fd school into one of three or four curriculums markfe 
the f inai castin'g of .the die for the student*s entire future' life. If a 
Bl^ack youth is placed on vocational education track - say. sometime between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen - he will have zero probabilities of quSii- 
fying for college, if indeed he has had developed in him any inter'est in 
college attendance at. all*"^ / ^. 

It is an obvious fact tJiat itii|is just a very insignff j^qant number 
•of the Black youths dnd their parents in^this category that'raake the import- 
ant decisioas in this area. The educaticJlS^^ system usjually makes 'these de- 
cisions for^them. The popr Black families ^remain extremely unaware of or' 

sometimes, indifierent atout'^educational matters or, maybe, tlfey are fear- 

- ! ^ ^ 

f ul .of the bureaucratic setting of the' school atmosphere, and *very often, 

• J - ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' 

abiding by the decision of tfhe school. 



■ -1 

nass 



\ 



'^^y^ The incidence of nass cultuye- pf povei^ty in tKe black ghetto 

seen whep one looks at the hard- core poverty of the average black 

. - -■ ■ . /. ' \ 

yc^ng adult job corps enrolleesl Their reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment is beiow that of fourth gndde level. t)ver eighty per cent have not 
perhaps, saen a physician or jlentisj in\en^e^s. Most of the Black youths 
•experience broken hotee effects. The head of the household from which some 
of ^ then come ' experiehces unferaRlc3rment. Tiie family may be on public relief. 
They.f^live^ in sub-standard housing. The youths ar,e as a ripsult requested 
to leave sghool so as to tajce up menial jobs in ordet— to assist in support- 
ing the family*. Both parents often tir.cs have less than eighth grade 
eduction. 5 * f " / ^ * • . 

'As the remarks ma<de above are to some- extent representative of 

' * ■ . • ' ^ 

" ' ' * ' c . ' 

^' life-styles in the black community, it is ceTtainl3^ true tnat the' notion 

of mass culture of ppYert;y hjas application. Tlxere is no^ mass culture of 

.poverty for the United Stat^'r^a^ftify as a whole. I#i fact there is in the 



U*S. certain black areas >;hi'<3{ti/e^^K'b'y 'all means, boast of a ^ass culture 
of wealth. On the oth«er hand,yji^i^';x:^uld^ev be justifiably^ claimed that 
in some* cases the conditions of life" in' some Black ^Kettos are hiighly ^ 
bearable in this 20th century. . ^ . 

Seligman has pointed out that upper-class ^experience provides 
students with a need fot personal adiievement, that is expressed in. their 
constant search for success^, teaching' them from fancy to face each new ^ 
situation aggressively and to overcome it. to the best of thefr ability. 
Xihen they take a test, whether the subject is ^arithmetic, or general Intel- 
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v • . . ■ ^ • i 

I ^ . - • ' '■ ^ ' , \ 

■ ligenciB, they no^-lly try to do their best on it, for their ego is' on 
trljfl. For thig reason they must make good and they generally do,. , 

On the other hand, the lowest class adolescent has been subjected 
to a^ family and class culture in which failure, worry, and frustration are 
common* He has not been trained at home to do his best in school. His 
parents haVe not ingrained in him the idea that he icust make good grades 
if he is to be a success, in lif^. Moreover the class system as it func- 
tions in the school does not help him to overcome the poor training he 
has received at home and in tho, neighborhood. ^ 

As 3ilberman pointed out, youngsters from poor families lack 
the sense of auditory discrimination, that is the ability to distinguish ' 
seemingly minor but crucial differences in sounds. This is an ability 
that is vital to successful reading achievement. It is possible that 
living |||p|jt;wo rooms with six or mope people forces the child to learn how 
not to listen, fie thereby fails to acquire ^n ability to distinguish ^be- 
tween relevant and irrelevant noises,. In the classroom, which is usually 
filled with more children in slum schools than in other neighborhpod 
schools, he often hears only a package cf fuzzy sounds, especia"{ly^if 
outside traffic is alsQ added tc the auditory environment. 

• • ' - • • ■ • ■ • - A ; 

Perhaps more important, the poverty family child does, not have 
the fortune of having adwlts correct his pronunciation. Often^t.is a 
matter -of having ng. adults> whatsoever during most of hdfe waking hours. 
And when we come to the southern rural migrant to the northern urbap areas, 
his problems get aggravated further ^^the fact that the phonic system of 
the language he speakjs is quite different from the system of the language 
i which the teacher speaks and which the'^read^ng primers use. Coming* from 



o .1 
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a nonverbal^Jiousehold, the child seldom hears several lengthy sentences A 

* ' » t ■ , 

spokei^ cc^ecutively. On the other hand the teacher is likely to "talk, 
on and on for. several sentences. For the poverty-family child, this might 
as well be another language. And really, it is another language. . 

Wilfred DaVid emphasizing the 'above point said, "On a more subtle 
level, the absence of, or limitations in, a verbal environment can mean a 
limited perception, and image of the world. Ob;jects in the environment, 
even including the self as an object come to have an existence\in\ehavior ^ 
and tMnking to the extent that the' in4ividual in large part 16ams ITames 
for them. 



Along with the langifage. liandicap, poverty children become poorly^ r 
motivated, essentially beca^ise they rarely experifence any reward or punish- 
ment in the' family for success or failure in school. If there is abso^ \ 

" '''''' • 

lutelyi no mechanism for prompting children to gain and sustain academic 

interest, and achievement, the school system as it is structured cannot ^ 

succeed very well. In contrast to such middle-class phenomena as pre-, 

school books and reading encouragement by a parent, tKp poverty child^ 

usually does not even have books and pencils in his home environment. 

^ Finally, one of the most- elegant statements concerning vicious 

circles of poverty did appear in the 1964 Economic Report of the President 

shortly after the rediscovery of American poverty thus, 

/ * ^ * / ' ' 

A poor black. indiviJual or family has a high probability ^ 
of stayitig poor. ^ HisTtov incomes carry with them high ' . -\ 

risks of illnessi limitations on mobility; limited acces" 
to education, infoinnation, and tr^gtihing. Poor parents 
\ * cannot give their childre'n the opportunities for better 
health and education leeded to impr^ove 'their lot. Lack 
of motivation, hope, and incentive is a more' subtle but 
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J / no "less pc\7erful barrier^ th'an lack of finapcial means. 

^hus the cruel legacy of poverty is passed f rom'^partents; 
to children. 

r 

According to SJieppard, education appears to be the mechanism io% upward 
' mobility as wel^. as for transmissioi? of level of economic status from ^en- 

eration to gener-a^cn. Education which was once depied the blacks affects 

their earniiigs and theii? progress during their lifetime as well aa the ed- 
.ucation of their children. That is not just a matter of the acq^iisition , 

of skills and training. Foresight and planning, which are essential to . 

getting ^head and assuring the education of people's children ^re affected 

by formal education as well as by the attitudes and achievement motivation 

of the head.-*-^ 

•fhis goes to reaffirm the saying that he who has the education 
controls the minds and actions of the people. The v/hite man who^ for 
centjLiries embraced the western education in America, has dominated the 
political/ economic i and social affairs, not only in America but in other 
parts of the world. x " 

Major Cl^aracteristics of Poverty 

■ ' "Most people in the vrorld are poor. Most-pf the Americans are 
not poor. Host of the people in the world are poor because they live in 
those countries in wlflj^h per capita income is toef lovz^ that ' even an equal 
dlsiribu^ioii of .outputVw'ould leave everyone B^or. This condition charac- 
,|eri'zes the world as a whole, since the/cforld'^ total production is 
small relative to the world* s 3.5 hellion people that an equal distribution 
would leave everyone poor. Most people in America\are not and most people 
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in many other nations of tUe world are not poor bemuse they live where 
por capita income is high. Nevcrthelep^, eveii in those qountries many 
people are poor, not because their country's .per capita income is lovj, but 
because of -their country's system ^vr dividing production among its resi- 
dents . * ' >' 

Major Characteristics otVf.S. and Other Toverty 

/ . " • ' " 

Some economists feel that Jthe Black community is an underdevelop'ed 
economy, that in^-^ny respects it is formally and structurally similar to 
the economxe^of the present WderdeVeloped countries and consequently they 

share identical economic prdblems. 

/ 

C.R. Winegarden wrote in an issue of* the Reviev of Black Political 
SconoTf^: , "in a relative sense, black America may be designated as a less 
developed country. It displays, when compared with the surrounding white - 
population many of the classic symptoms of the less developed count!ry syn- 
•drome including low income per capita, inadequate levels of skill and edu- 
cation, inferior conditions of health and well-being, scarcity of native | 
entrepreneurship, shortage of capital, and a chrc^.ically high incidence of 
unerployment and underemployment. These and other negative elements inter-r 
act; generating the familiar vicious circles of such societies. Of course^, 
th€re are deviations from the^^lassic pattern, of which the most conspicu- 
ous are, the geographic dispersion of the black people within an advanced 
nati9n and their partial integration into the political and economic life. 
Nonetheless, the parallelism is so striking as to suggest that it may be 
analytically useful to think' of black. econemic problems in , developmental': ,-! 

* terms and to employ certain of the concepts and tools that h^ve been de-r 

• Vised for attacking unJeirdevalppinent."*'"'^ 
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William' Tabb, in his important vzork on the Political Economy of 
the Black Ghetto wi:ittes, "Tlie Black, Ghetto is beat viewed from* the per- 
spective of d'evelopment economics. In its relations from the dominant white 
i?ociety, the black ghetto stands as a unit apart, an internal .colony ex- 
idoited. in a systematic fashion. Ther^ 'are limits to such' a parallel, but 
It is hi^lpful as an organizational, construct . Through it, currenf policy 
'alt6rna€ives m^^y be viewed in a more meaningful perspective than heretofore* 
The black ghetto-is in many ways similar to that of the typical underde- 



veloped Ration. "•'■^ . - • 

Unlike "the Bldck ghettos, underdeveloped countries are national., 



political, social, and geographic entities, removed and in many respects^ 
very dif fere«it from' count^ries such as the United States of America. This 



kind of argument "<;ould be arpyered easily # Even though it is evident that 

- the\Bla(3c ghetto does, not exist as a national unit it does exist as a ♦ 

^ ^ ' ' ^ - ^ • ■ V . ' ^ ^''^ 

, geographical,. econoTflic, anjd social unit with its ox^n unique psycho-pathology. 

^ ■ . > -A • , 

In this context it can be argued that the Black ghetto is an economic entity 
covered by a glacier of povetty.. Not only has it been in existence for some 
time, but there are some 163 'of thed'e little economies scattered througho 
tie length and breadth of the American economy* 

, Just as Cross 'pointed in his book', ^lack Capitalism: ^^y^ -^p^- 

/ 

fully I apparent features of the ghetto economy are its'econon^c weakness, a 
low level of productivity, and tlfe poverty level of its/consuE(e'rs . Not so 

: . - - I ^ * / // 

obvious is the economic isolation of the ghetto, it;s complete separatism 
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^rom the normal American mainstream economy of which it is a,si^, depend- 
etit, and almost v/holly owned subsidiary. With^^ State^j there 

is a separat^e nation of the poor contain^^twice^fes many people as the 
population of Canada. Among these poor are four million negro families, 
of wMch .almost" exactly one half have incomes under $3,000.00. Most of 
them live in^he country's 163 urban ghettos. 

Kenneth Clark made an identicSl^'point, but inuch more incisively. 
He refers to the invisible waH separating the ghetto from the mainstream 



ve 



economy: "Ghetto was the name for the Jewiish quarter in sixteenth century 
Venice. Later it cane to mean any ^section . of a cii:yLJtj3_wiii^h Jews werel 
confined. America has contributed to ^be concept of the ghetto the regtri 
tion of persons to a special area and the liitdting of their freedom of 
choice on the b'^pas of skin color. The dark ghetto's invisible walls \t<. 
hc^n erec.ted by white society, by those who have pOTi^er, both to cdnfine 
those who have jio power zxA to perpetuate their powerlessness . TOe dark 
ghettos are^xS^cialy^ political, educational and above all economia^'colonios 
Their inhabitants are subject peoples, victims of the greed, cruelty, 
insensit'ivity, guilt and fear of their masters. "^^ 

The'^ underdeveldped countries are characterized by a mass culture 
of poverty whereas the poverty characteristics of the Black ghetto are 
different in !cir.d and in 'form. In other words, th,e average inhabit^t of 
the ghetto actually and potentially, operates at a much more sophisticate 
level than his counterpart in the developed countries' economy. »As a re^- 



suit, th^efore, two diffet6nt and distinct situations are being 4ealt witfl 
here. For instance, Kenneth Parsons expressed, "The differences in the^e 

two type situation!^ of the United States and the underdeveloped countries 

/ 

are obvious and even formidable. The United States is a highly developed 
• * 

country with a long history -of growth, scientific and technological achieve- 
\ 

meat, a remarkable system of production and firmly establi^ hccl Ins t itu t i o ns - 

- ; ' ' -i . ■ ' . 

antj public 'procedure^ . The ninderdevelpped countries are in varying degrees 
in the early stages of modernization and even of nationhood. The propor- 
tions of the'poor are different and, however severe the plight of the 
popr may be in the Untea States, the poverty-stricken in the United States 
are only begirming^^ drag on the total systein of state and economy, 

as is characteristic of the poorer underdeveloped countries, Where the 
poverty of the many weighs down the whole system. 

There are certain dissimilarities between the types oT poverjty 
that are in the United States of America and the less developed countries, 
but one's total view depends on one*s perception of the realities involved. 
First of all, it is quite true that the United States is a highly developed 
country with a long history of growth, scientific and technological achieve- 
ment, and a remarkable system of production, and firmly established insti- 
tutions and. public procedures. This is absolutely true aJ)out the white 
American mainstream economy, but it is certainly false about the large 
number of black ghettos. Jhe point is that one should ccJtnpare like with . 
like^ I'b.e structural characteristics of thfe black ghetto reflect the 
^ exact opposite of the features depicted by Parsons. In this context it 
can be truthfully said about the black ghetto economyi that it has had a 



long' history of backwardness > margiiiaJ. grovxtli, if any, ito scientific and 
technological achievement, a prinative systein ol .j^xoducticn, .no firraJLy. - 
^established econoioic institutions or ptiblic procedures* FurtherijioVe, even 
where such Institutions or procedure^ exist, Ihey are 'totally, dysfunctional 

• • - " • . ' ' ; . . ' 

to the needs and problem^ of the ghetto* Tliii? is because, as, in the case 

of the les^ developed economy, they have bo^^n totally transplanted from the 

" ■ "-'^ " ^ . : . ^ ^ Vi' 

mainstream American metropolis to the ghdtto periphery, and without mo'^i- ' 



^Icatlotis . 



The next point concerns the percoptage of the* i^oor in the black 



ghetto and the underdeveibped; countries. ,^piin,, this depends, on one's own . 
pelrfeeption of -the prq^lefiu From the, authc^r.^ sV point ojf'^view'it caHjie 
argued thatjtliere dc^es exist* k«.n^s culture of poverty in the black 'ghettoi 



To. tit£ extei^tJ: that ,'therabove^ remarks are representative .lifestyles* " 
n^the bl^Klicghettos, it is certainly tT;ue, that the notion of mass/ cu^iture 
of .po?^rty, has q)plica,tiqn. There may not be; nass^ .culture of poV^rt;^ foi^ 
tpe American economy as . .a whole, that is in dli^^'^ggregatijj^ , terms* , 'It^ could i 
even be justifiably claimed that in some ca^ei: the conditions of 4iffe, in 

J?ome ghettos are even worse than d^n so|ie developiti^^iountriGs# : * ' 

* . • *• * , ' '* - '. 

Again, the tvzo situations cj^h be; compared ay^d analyzed by ref- 
erence to some dbncept of a poverty threshold* Within the entire Underde- 
veloped situation,, there ar<^ aany. pbv^ty thresholds or- iSleafteaxis. ^ome 
underdeveloped peoples live and exist at.,litg1icsr or lower ^Wels than others • ^ 
Whil^ it, is perhaps true that the £^^age black ghetto irMbitant exists on 
a iowe^r^pj^tyerty direshold than the ^ average i^h^bitant of th^, less, devaj^pped ' 
couutijy; the fact remains that bo.tli types .Indiwi^uals are pQor^ It is 
just a matter 'of degree* Formalljr the argument ms^ be* reduced to spying /'^ 



that If one takes the cla^s of unq.erdcvclop<^, countries in lerros' of. standards 



of living' and- -economic opportun^ities^ soroc of these economies ar6 further 
along, the development road than others. For example, while countries like 
Argentina, Venezuela, Nigeria, Ghana, Trinidad may be considered at -ai^ 
i»dialbe stage "of development, some countries in AFrica 'and Asia may be 
further back in the development race. ^ All , these countries are formally in 
the same boat. The black ghetto economy is sofiewhere in this spectrum. - 
Some black ghettos a\f at^the top of the poverty specttum, others at an 
. ;^ntermediate s^ge,^while others are the bottoi? 'tof .the threshold. 

J \ 'The fact thkt the poor in the United States- are 6nly 6eginnirfg to 
" be a, drag on the total ec'onomic system does not mean that Hie problem is not 
-as real as in the third world countries. As pointed out earlier, fhe prob- 
■ 1km has existed for- a long time, but to some extent it is beginning to be 
\ -thought out of" existence, a veritable case of intellectual and psychological 
VncgXect. As' long Jas *the black ghetto dv/ellers remain powerless in terms 
described, by Kenneth Clark, then American society in general could behave ' 

if their problem' did not exist. .As long as the mainstream American 
econopy remains relatively' powerful in economic-terms, th^h it could be 
assumed that the black ec6nomic situation is not a drag ofi 6he overall 
• economy. The point is, however, that the hopes and aspirations of .the 
biack poor are no less intensive because of this fact. - 

In conclusion, the most important point einerging_fromj n e^^amina- 
tion of parson's remark is that; one must atten^t. 'to , compare IJ^ke^wiSJiJLLk^ 



that* is the glietto economy with other 'third world countries' economics, and 
not with the mainstream "American economy in ;:erms of i^^evelppmen^ and^ 
achievements. Such a comparison tends to convey the impression, that flie • 
Ameirlcan economy is homogeneous in structure. The American economy, like 
/the'typicAl ntidevdevelovjid economy Is a ;dual economy with modem and sub- 
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sectors existing side by side. Production and technological and 

ther Ahievements alluded to by Parsons really refers to the modam or 

white sectors of the, economy , but the ghetto economy is more like the sub- 

sistence sector. ' . . ^ 

♦ <k 
It could perhaps be said that although there is no separate blaclc 

nation in the United States ±n^a political sense, a growing black conscious- 

ness has developed oyer the past few ye^s which continuously impels the 

black poor to exhort their leaders and the res't^ oj American society to prq- 

vide them with the. better things of life. * ' . 

Approaches to Eliminate Pbverty 

^ Xheire are fiv/ interrelated policies which act^ to reduce poverty, 
♦ 

These are income maintenance programs, investments in hxmsn resi^utces, pro- , 
motion of general economic ex^S^nsion, programs of area and regional develop- 
ment and- p3co!iiotJ^^ of opportunity. ^ 

As has *Bee?3L outlined above, human investment, general economic 
expa^i^n, area programs aitrd-.the promotion of eqtl^l opportunity for all 
are all iS^prtant'^in America's drive" to -.eiliminate po-^erty among Blacks. 
The 8ignifica\ce of this variable points to past and^esejat discrimination 

as an iraportajit fe^iise of American problem of poverty. If there were an end 

( 

to jo1) discriminatio'^ and if general economic expahsion improves Blacks' job 
opportunities, the equa^^ion indicates that poverty in the U.S. would have 



been redu? 

General econpmic expansion alone will not eliminate tliS gap be- 
tween whitfes and Black median incomes. With high unemployment and fewer job 
opportunites, Blacks found jobs increasingly scarce and increases in their 
median income fell behind that of the whit.es. From 1952-1963, th^ ratio 
of blacks to white median incomes fell from 56.8 to 52.9 per cent. During 
^) ery recession in the postwar period, the ratio has dropped very sharply. 



Blacks have less seniority', cfithe avei^age and are particularly effected in 

tines of ^ay-offs. ,,Th^ rapid expansion of 1964 almost ijestored the earlier 

peak levels, and 1965 probably did Turing further gains io the blacks. In 

this way, a rise of natianal income raises Black incomes more th*aji propor- 

tionately narf owing the black-^white income gap. Income maintenance, l^&an 

<^ 

investment, and general economic expansion are the most importap^tfieans 
for e3.iminating poverty ov/dLng to the lack of a wage eame^^^eneral econ- 
omic expansion will draw some individuals into the l^Bor force, but there 
also has. to be a heavy reliance on income redistribution to reduce poverty. 
''For the old, the sick, - and those who have^^^her incapacities, poverty c^ti- 
only be elimi nated by w elfare 

ance program is the largest single >i?Qt5Trt4an against want 
for needy families who have no prr^^a4;e*r6soi 

'assistance was provided for in fiscal 1966 to about S^fefllion poor" 
18 



■1 
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The federal-state vox:atlonal rehabilitation' prograirf is designed , 



to restore very 




\ 



indiv^Lduals to employability . OjthSML federal- programs 



\8uch as unemployment insurance ^and old age insurance are major^f actors i 
I mpolicy of income maintenance • It is^sail^^tbAt_I^o^t tof these^paymfeAts 
to l^^lies above the poverty line, but they are also 'important screes of ^ 
Income for many families in poverty. 

^ Investment in human resources through education is drife, of the 

most effective ways of reducing the f uttrr^TlHcidence of poveTtyv-^^J^e int- 
pact which^duc^iSriris^supposed to make in solving the^prpblem^jof 



Is dependent upon a sufficiency rapid economic expansion to^generate job^ 
for our more highly '^educated labor force • 
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•flvfere is the n^ed^ for both a strong school system for the young 
and a strong training system for Individuals who are beyond school age. 
InvestmeWt of wealth is a means of creating more wealth.. Investments in' ^ ^ 
hinnan capital ^concentrate resourc^es on making the poor ^ore self-sufficient 
and productive: schooling, job training, health care, and various techniques^ 
of fitting them into the job marlret^ 

• Transfer payments provide cash to the poor and to other groups in • 
the society. These payments include negative income tax, fatherlessness 
insurance, children's allowances ,* guaranteed income, and varioxis cash sub- 
sidies. They are a means of redistributing income /outside the market place. 
The autlior submits that cash transfers to the poor could be provided in a 
way that promotes self-respect, and perpetuates the cyth that tlJSy like the 
farmer or subsidized industry are actually helping the country by accepting 
*^4jie money. Transfers have been made to emphasize a way of building, up and 
assu^Tig^ total income, instead, of the 193(Hs emphasis ,on replacing income 
lost becS"^^ of illness, unemployment, accident or old age. 

Th\jJ..S. public f)olicy has been biased against the use of transfer 
payments to reduce poverty. People erroneously feel that guaranteed in- 
come for the poor incYe^es^^if tlessi:v^s, . immorality, \nd illegitiijiacy. 
Subsi^y^ayments to farmers ^ indust^l^ rouse few doubts ^out the danger 
to the moral fiber of their reci|>f^i:it^ "Riubllc assistance, programs seem less 
concerned with whether the poor get enough^^ the harm it might do them if 
did^ 



\ 



Rehabilitation approach concen^^a^es on changing people usually by 
psychological menas, to ^restore social functioning. It ran^s from guidance 

sis . Re- 
habilitation bopeS t^x^Qvercom^ poverty by overcoifcdjig^^^bign^ and^ 
^disorganisation ai\d deviancy. 



■ . . • The- participation .approach includes thoge activities that try to 
overcome many of the i^s5«*hological and s,ocial effects of poverty by. giving 
the poor people.a stake in society and a chahce to affect their own destin- 
ies* As Alan'Haber pointed olt, "American poverty, while it involves con- ^ 
siderable physicaliiardship, primarily social ppverty.* \lt isolates the 
individiM from the social mainstream, deni^ him the respect and status of 
•the respectable, mehlbersipf the societ^, and excludes him 'from mobility oppor- 
' tunities ir.to poVitior^ " of sociaPworth ."l^ Really,, economic deprivation is 
fuhdicntaily a poK-tical proWem, and p6wer will be. required' to solve it. . 

''- Another approach known as th* ec^omic measures concerns, itself 
with 'reducing poverty by ' using .the, dribble-do^^ conce|>t. If prodyction in ^ 
an economk-fl sti^lated. and the coiihtiy Prospers at the top, ^ome of tJie 
benefits-' 'uill aiso 'dribble down to the poor.'. Another approach, favors bubbling 
up the poor into the economic mainstream by programs designed directly to 
benefit them, such -new jobs, more low Scill jcbs,. minimum wages arid so on. 

""ihe final -appi^aadi called Amenities which concern themselves" vith 



supplying seJnrices.ti at strengthen and purich the quality of life, that 
directly modify tb.e euxlronment of .the poof. They serve as increments to / 
' peisonal and family welfare, whether as household help, child care faciei- ^ 

* ties or ihfotmation, centres. ' • -, : ^ 

, , . To sura^rize, the different strategies can be conceived of as 

* at"ten.pt£ to'change\t5vironment, amenities, to change occupational chances, 
♦investment,- to' change t^e patte^m of claims onlntqm distributed outside 
•'the market, transfer, tb. change people, rehrbiiitationV.t.a change the distri- 
■ bution of. poJer, participation and finely, -to change the performance of ' . 

the economic, system, economic ineasures. . - . 



7i\(£ war on poverty, with its great emphasis on attacking the caixses 
of poveXty, is a bold, new undertaking *by public ^d private agencies. It 
reflects "a renewed concern with the achievement of a fair <Jistribution^of 
income, a concdm based not on envy but on compassion* If combined with 
funeral ^.couomic policies to create job opportunities and with Increased 
op^rtunities and with increased equality of opportunity^ the new'invest- 
merits, in human resources* s^^ould yield a handsome and satisfying return to 
society, l!owever, these ,pj?Qgram3' cannot reach all familie^ in poverty, aad 
there- v/ill inevitably conH^be to be a considerable reliance on programs 
of incccie nainteniace as well,' 
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